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Panama had long sought for revisions in the Hay-Bunau-
Varilla Treaty of 1903 on the ground that it infringed the
national sovereignty. The 1926 pact expressed changes
which the United States was then willing to make. These
were (1) an agreement to prohibit commercial establish-
ments in the Zone other than those operated by the U.S.
Government for its own employees, (2) a promise to re-
strict sales of the commissaries, and occupation of quarters,
in the Canal Zone only to employees of the United States
and their families, and (3) an agreement to give Pana-
manian merchants facilities for making sales to ships in
Canal Zone waters.44
But the obligations which were to be assumed by
Panama under the treaty aroused fierce opposition among
the citizens of that Republic. They objected to a clause
which would require Panama to participate in any war in
which the United States should become involved, to re-
quirements that Panama undertake an expensive program
of road construction, to U.S. control of military operations
on Panamanian soil, to further rights to expropriate Pana-
manian territory, and to the failure of the United States
to completely end the competition between Canal Zone
businesses (including even the commissaries) and enter-
prises within Panama. There was also unrest because the
North Americans would do nothing to control the rampant
smuggling of goods from the Canal Zone into the Repub-
lic.45 Great popular demonstrations were staged in Colon
and Panama City, and threats of death were hurled at
members of the Assembly and government who dared to
express any sentiments favorable to the treaty.46
The League of Nations thrust its head into this tense
picture and created another opportunity for it to suffer a
smashing 'loss of f ace." The League officially expressed the
view that the terms of the pact were in conflict with